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bination of vision, technical skill, administrative
ability and courageous leadership in engineer-
ing." A memorial tablet erected by his friends
in 1936 was placed on a hilltop overlooking the
Olive Bridge Dam and the Ashokan Reservoir.
Smith died of a heart attack at his home in New
York City, when he was in his seventy-third
year.

[Who's Who in America, 1932-33; R- L- Duffus,
"The Man Who Gave New York City Water in
Plenty/' Bull, of the Gen. Contractors' Asso., Jan.
1930; Mining and Metallurgy, July 1925; Trans. Am.
Soc. Civil Engineers, vol. CI (1936).]
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SMITH, ORMOND GERALD (Aug. 30,
iS6o-Apr. 17, 1933), publisher, was born in New
York City, the eldest son of Francis Shubael
and Mary (Duff) Smith. His father had been
for some years a New York publisher and was
able to give the boy schooling advantages that
were exceptional for that day and place. Or-
mond's preparation for college was received for
the most part in France and England, and his
associations with French life and customs at an
early age awakened in him a lifelong devotion
to France and her institutions. When he returned
to America he entered Harvard College, where
he was graduated with the degree of A.B. in
1883. He then associated himself with the pub-
lishing business established by his father in 1855,
and at his death in 1887 became head of the firm.
The output of the house of Street & Smith con-
sisted chiefly of cheap tales of American adven-
ture and achievement, issued periodically and in-
tended mainly for juvenile readers. Smith made
no radical change in the policy or methods of
the firm but gradually improved some of its lit-
erary standards and sought to secure writers
gifted with imagination and creative power. In
this effort he was partially successful. The
Beadle dime novel was declining in popularity,
but several of the ablest among the story-tellers
of the Civil War period were still alive. One of
these was Col. Prentiss Ingraham [q.v.'], the
Confederate officer who became a soldier of for-
tune in Mexico, Austria, Crete, Africa, and
Cuba, and another was Edward Zane Carroll
Judson [g.^.], know'n as "Ned Buntline," both
of whom became contributors to Smith's publica-
tions. The Nugget Library, issued weekly at
five cents a copy and featuring- stories of Dia-
mond Dick, soon became one of Smith's most
important ventures. A companion series, in the
ten-cent grade, was the Log Cabin Library, fea-
turing the careers of Frank and Jesse James and
some of their associates.

During the nineties dime-novel interest shifted
gradually from Western scenes and exploits to
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detective stories, school-day careers, and success
narratives. In this transition period Smith kept
a large staff of writers busily employed. For a
story 25,000 words in length the author would
receive fifty dollars. Some writers were under
contract to turn in 20,000 words a week. Under
pressure, however, a veteran performer pro-
duced 60,000 words in sixty hours. This achieve-
ment occurred when the Nick Carter series, to
which a galaxy of writers contributed, was at
the height of its popularity. Among the best
known of Smith's publications were the Frank
Merriwell stories, begun and most of the early
ones written by Gilbert Patten under the pseu-
donym Burt L. Standish. After fifteen years of
producing stories of adventure, Smith made a
distinct innovation in his program by launching
a popular illustrated magazine of higher-class
fiction, poetry, and miscellany, Ainslee's, 1898,
which became a lively, if not a formidable, rival
of Munsey'sj AlcClure's, and the Cosmopolitan.
Other periodicals started by him include the Pop-
ular Magazine, 1903, Smith's Magazine, 1905, and
Top-Notch Idagazine, 1910. He acquired a repu-
tation for "discovering" American authors from
among those who brought their early offerings
to him. Edith Wharton and O. Henry were on
his list of contributors and Theodore Dreiser
was managing editor of one of his story maga-
zines. After a time illustrations were dropped
from Ainslce's and the magazine devoted itself
mainly to fiction, including a complete novel in
every number.

In his later years Smith gave increasing
thought and effort to the furthering of good re-
lations between the French and American peo-
ples. He was particularly interested in the Mu-
seum of French Art in New York City. In 1927
he was made a chevalier of the French Legion
of Honor, and in 1931, commander. He was a
trustee and in 1929 president of the French In-
stitute in the United States, to which he had
given a group of buildings on Sixtieth Street in
New York City. He was also interested in hos-
pital work and served as director and vice-
president of the New York Eye and Ear In-
firmary and as vice-president of the New York
Dispensary. In December 1899 ^e was married
to Grace Hewitt Pellette. She died in 1923,
leaving a son, Gerald Hewitt, who survived his
father. Smith's death was the result of a cerebral
hemorrhage.

[Who's Who in America, 1932-33; Harvard Coll.
Class of 1883, Fiftieth Anniversary (1933); E. L.
Pearson, Dime Novels (1929) ; Gilbert Patten, "Dime-
Novel Days/' Saturday Evening Post, Feb. 28, Mar.
7, 1931; N. F. Times, Apr. 18, 1933; -AT. Y. Herald
Tribune t Apr. 19, 1933.]
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